JOAN    OF    ARC
as best as they could, the drawbridge collapsed under
them and the river swallowed them up.
An instant earlier Joan, seeing what was about to
happen, called out to the English commander, "Glasdale,
Glasdale, yield thyself, yield thyself to the King of
Heaven. You called me a harlot, but I have pity on
your souls and those of your men." But Glasdale was
not of the breed that yielded, certainly to no woman and
least of all to one whom he honestly considered a limb
of Satan. He went with the rest, fully armed, and was,
like them, drowned in the river. Joan wept for the souls
of so many brave men dead unshriven. Her compatriots
were equally moved at the thought of "the great loss to
the valiant French, who would have had grand finance
for their ransom3' but for the unfortunate stubbornness
of Glasdale and his fellows.
The two hundred survivors in the Tourelles, seeing
their leaders gone and themselves hopelessly cut off,
surrendered without further struggle. Three hundred
English were killed during the day, nearly all after the
outwork had been stormed, and about a hundred French
perished in the various assaults. As usual the real killing
had taken place after the battle was won.
The records do not say whether Joan led her Godon
over the bridge to share her fish with her for supper.
More likely she went home as quickly as she could, had
her normal evening meal of watered wine with bits of
bread broken into it, and retired to nurse her throbbing
shoulder. In the city the bells rang and people flocked
to the churches to hear the Te Deum chanted.
The following morning they awoke to a novel sight.
The ring of forts that had so long threatened them lay
silent and deserted, and the whole English force were
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